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"UMAN life has been ſaid to reſemble 
5 the ſituatiomof ſpectators i in a theatre, 
| wheres whilſt-each perfon is engaged b 7.008 by ow 


about the place in which he is ſeated. 15 7 is 
Jonly when the buſineſs 1s interrupted, or 
. the ſpeQator's attention to it grows 
idle and eme that he begins to conſider as. 
J all, who is before him or who is behind 
| Thim, whether others are better accommoda» 
ted than himſelf, or whether many be not 
much worſe, Ie is thus with the various 
| ranks and ſtations of ſociety ey. 80 long as ws 
man is intent upon the duties and concerns 
his on condition, he never thinks of com- 
I paring it with any other; Nat. never troub- 
led with reflections upon t * 
and orders of man the 
eee of each, the: 
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_ necellity” of civil diſtinctions, much bb 
does he feel within himſelf a diſpoſition to 
| covet or envy any of them. He is too much 
taken up with the occupations of his calling, 
its purſuits, cares, and buſineſs, to beſtow 
unprofitable meditations upon the circum- 
ſtances in which he ſees others placed. nd | 
by this means a man of a ſound and active 
mind has, in his very conſtitution, a remedy 
againſt the diſturbance of en vy and diſcon- 
tent. Theſe paſſions gain no admittande | 
into his breaſt, becauſe there is no.leifufe 
there or vacancy for. the trains of thought | 
which generate them. He enjoys therefore | 
eaſe in this reſpect, and eaſe reſulting from 
the beſt cauſe, the power of keeping his 
imagination at home; of confining it to | 
what belongs to himſelf, inſtead of ſending 
it forth to wander amongſt ſpeculations | 
which have neither limits nor uſe; amidft | 
Views of unattainable grandeur, fancied hap- 
fs, of extolled, neee 
privileg res and delights. ) 2H GIL DOG AA 
The wiſeſt advice that can be ren i, 
never to allow our attention to dwrell upor 
. © zmpariſons between our own condition and 
thar of others, but to keep it fixed upon che 
duties and concerns of the condition itfelf- 


| But. Wen every man has not this power 7 
Vi. 21 5 5 ſince 5 
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5 mur, When we ſee exorbitant fortunes pla- 


Fro the ſubject, they ſhould nn to ie 
I fairly into the account. es 


into pur minds, we onght to recollect, th 


aut 1 before 1 hand, 
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ince the: ak of ſome men will be buly 
n contemplating the advantages which they. 
(ce others poſſeſs, and ſince perſons inJabo- 
rious ſtations of life are wont to viewthe | 
higher ranks. of - ſociety, with 'fentinens: 
which not only tend to make therafehves 
mhappy, but which are very —— J 
the truth, it may be an uſeful oſſioe c 
point out to them ſome of theſe conſidera s- 
tions, which, if they till turn their thoughts | 


"> Ang firſt, we are moſt of us —_ to tales | 


ced in the hands of ſingle Perſons” larger 
we are ſure, than they can want, or, aß We 
think, than they can uſe. This is ſo come 
mon a reflection that I will not ſay it is nos 
natural. But whenever the complaint comes 


the thing happens in conſequence of thoſe | q 
very rules and laws which ſecure to'ourfe 

our property, be ip ever ſo ſmalll The lan 
which n caſt enormous eſtàtea in- 
to one great man's poſſeſſion, are, after ia. 
the ſelf ſame laws which dope and guard 
the poor man. Fixed ules of propertyrare 
eſtabliſhed, for one as lay as another, ; 
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ao. If theſe rules ſometimes throw an 
| exceſſive or diſproportionate ſhare to 'one 
man's lot, who can help ic? It is muc 

better chat it ſhould be ſo, chan that the 
rules themſelves ſhould be broken up: and 


be to aboliſh poverty; but, on the contrary; 
do leave it without protection or reſource, 
It is not for the poor man to repine at the 


effects of laws and rules by which he him 


ſelf is benefited every hour "a his exiſtence; 
which ſecure to him his earnings, his habi- 


tation, his bread, his life; without which he, 
no more than the rich man, could either 
eat his meal in quietneſs, or go to bed in 


fafety. Of the two, it is rather more the 


concern of the poor to ſtand up for the laws 


than of the rich; for it is the law which 
defends the weak againſt the ſtrong, the 
humble againſt the powerful, the little 
againſt the great; pal weak and ſtrong, 
humble and een little and great there 


would be, even · were there no laws whatever. 
Beſide; what after all is the miſchief? The | 

owner of a groat eſtate does not eat or drink 
more than the owner of a ſmall one. His 


fields do not produce worſe crops, nor does 


Eſtates 


you can only have one ſide of the alternative 
or the other. To aboliſh riches would not 


acne „0... „ 


de —— maintain fewer mouths. If 


1 
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ſtares were more. . divided, would. 
greater numbers be fed, or clothed, or et- 
ployed?- Either cherefore large fortunes, are. 
not a public evil, or, if they be. in any de- 


gree an evil, it is to be borne Kio: for 59 "I 
ſake of thoſe fixed and general. rules con 
cerning property, in the preſervation and | 
ſteadineſs of which all are intereſted... ;.::; 2 4 
Fortunes however of any kind, from the nas, 
ture of the, thing, can only fall to the lot of | 
few. I ſay; from the nature of t * 
The very utmoſt that can be done by laws 
and government, is to enable every 
who 3 health, to procure a 3 ſub⸗ 
I ſiſtence for himſelf and a. family. Where 
this is the caſe, things are at thats « 
tion. They have reached their limit, Were 
the princes and nobility, the legiſlators and 
counſellors of the land, all of them, the beſt - 
and wiſeſt men that ever lived, their united } 
virtue and wiſdom could do no more than 
this. They, if any ſuch there De, who || 
would teach you to expect more, give W- 
no inſtance where more bas var been a- 
tained. | {9406 a3 To 054 
But Providence 9 fe e hich ap- 
pointed indeed, the neteſſity to which hu © 
man affairs are ſubjecte ,and' againſt which 
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| chat, hilft forrunes are only for a few, tlie 


| belong to the cone 


counted Poor, of whatever rank he be, and 
fuffers the pains of poverty, whole expences 
exceed his reſources ; and no man is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, poor but he. But I at pre- 
fent conſider the advantages of thoſe labori- 
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reſt of mankind may be happy without 
chem. And his leads us to conſider the 
comparative advantages and comforts which 
ition of thoſe, ho ſub⸗ 
ſiſt, as the great maſs of every people do and 
muft ſubſiſt, by perſonal. e and the 


fohd reaſons they have for contentment” in 


their ſtations. I do not now uſe the terms 
poor and rich, becauſe that man is to be ac- 


ous conditions of life, which compoſe the 


great portion of every human community. 
And, firſt, it is an ineſtimable bleſſing of 
fſuch firuations,! that they ſupply a jerry: fp 


train of employment both to body and 
mind. A huſbandman, or a manufacturer, 


or a tradeſman, never goes to bed at night 


without having his buſineſs to riſe up to in 
the morning. He would underſtand: the 
value of this advantage, did he know that 


the want of it compoſes one of the greateſt 


plagues of the human ſoul; a plague by 
which the rich, eſpecially thoſe who inhe- 


rit riches, are exceec ingly CT Indeed 
* 16.123 | | T6 it 
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— thoſe ſtrange and unaccountable ways 
times ſee them, to our ſurpriſe, engaged. 


4 which no man can do without, and 


het intereſts of humanity, by which/neithes” 


theynor theirs can ever gain a —— 
which, ſhould they ſucceed, thoſe ha are to 


— 


48 


r man's condition ſupplies him wien 


ir is to get rid of it, that is to ar it i 
ave ſomething to dy that they are drigets |! 


of paſlirg their time, in which -we/Jomes. ,. 


which a rich man, with all his o pportumties 
and all his contrivance, can hardly ſupply 
himſelf, regular engagement, buſineſs to 
look forward to, ſomething to be guy fore 
every day, ſome employment prepared fon 
every morning. A few of better judgemenz 
can ſeek out for themſelves conſtant: and 
uſeful occupation. There is not one of your . | 
takes the pains in his calling, which . 4 
the moſt independent men in the nation 
have taken, and are taking, to promote wha 1] 
they deem to be a point of great concern | 


be benefited. by their ſervice, will nevet know 
nor thank them for it. I only mention this 
ro ſhow, in conjunction with what has beem 
obſerved — of thoſe who are at liber- 
ty to act as they pleaſe, the wiſe prove, and the 
fooliſh confeſs, by their conduct, that a life 
of n is the FT life worth leads 
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if the induſtrious be not t ſenlible of the ble 


' which takes up the thoughts ff ci 
: ſo as to leave them capable of t 


their manner of paſling their time and yours, 


1s; that they can chuſe the objects of their 
activity, which you cannot. This privilege 
may be an advantage to ſome, but for nine 


out of ten it is fortunate, that occupation is 


provided to their hands, that they have it 


nat to ſeek, that it is impoſed upon them 
by their neceſſities and occaſions; for the 
conſequence of liberty in this reſpect would 


be, that, loſt in the perplexity of chooſing, 
they would ſink into irrecoverable indolence, 


inaction, and unconcern; into that vacancy 


and tireſomeneſs of time and thought which 
are inſeparable from ſuch a fituation. A 


man's thoughts muſt be going. Whilſt he 


is awake, the working of his mind 1s as 
eonſtant as the beating of his pulſe. He. 


can no more ſtop the one than the other. 
Hence if our thoughts have nothing to act 
upon, they act upon ourſelves. They ac- 


quire a corroſive quality. They b 2 in 
the laſt degree irkſome and tormer he. 
Wherefore that ſort of equable engafettient, 
of dels 
er 


1 


any thing more important, Js Hecafiont U 
or require, is a moſt invaluable bleſſing. And 


ling 


[mn] 
ſing, it is for no ocher reaſon than becauſe 
they have never experienced, or ragtien i- 
fered, the want of it. 295 21 5 

Again; ſome of the Eedelitber; which, 
poverty (if the condition of the labouring 


part of mankind muſt be ſo called) — 
are not hardſhips but pleaſures. Frugality. | 
itſelf 1s a — It is an exerciſe of at- 
tention and contrivance, which, whenever it 
is ſucceſsful, produces ſatisfaction. _Fhe 
very care and forecaſt that are neceſſary tor 
keep expences and earnings. —_ a level 
form, when not embarraſſed by too great 
difficulties, are an agreeable engagement of 
the thoughts. This is loſt amidſt abundance. 
There is no pleaſure in taking outof a large 
unmeaſured fund. They who do that, and 
only that, are the mere conveyors of N 
from one hand to another. 
A yet more ſerious advantage which pet⸗ 
fons in inferior ſtations poſſeſs, is the -caſs | 
with which they provide for their children. 
All the proviſion which a poor man's child re- 
quires is contained ; in two words, © induſtry 
and innocence.” With theſe, qualities; cher 
without a ſhilling to ſet him — 
goes into the world prepared to become an 
ufeful, virtudus, and happy man. Now 
will he fail to meet with a: maintenance 
ns: to che — geo which he has 
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been brought up, and to the Specht 
' which he has formed; a degree of ſucceſs 
' ſufficient for a perſon of any condition 
| whatever. Theſe qualities of induſtry and, 
innocence, which, I repeat again, are all that 
are abſolutely neceſſary, every parent can 
0 to his children without expence, be- 
cauſe he can give them by his own authority 
j and A N ; and they are to be commu- 
9 nicated, I believe, and preſerved in no 
other way. I call this a ſerious advantage 
of humble ſtations, becauſe, in what we reck- 
ö on ſuperior ranks of life, there is a real dif- 
Getty: in placing children in ſituations, 
; which may in any degree ſupport them in 
{ the claſs and in the habits in which they 
h have been brought up with their parents: 
from which great and oftentimes diſtreſſing 
) e the poor are free. With he no 
ef body, innocency of mind, and habit of . 
] induſtry, a poor man's child has nothing to 
be afraid of; nor his father or mother ANF 
thing to be afraid of for him. 
The labour of the world is carricd — 
ue, chat is, by one man working under 
ö another man's direction. I take it for 
granted, that this is the beſt way. of con- 
Aucting bufineſs, becauſe all nations and 
N ve adopted, it. Conſequently ervice 
22411 rt Ve. 635 A703 3 5 
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Ws 
Pk e which; of all Ache affeas - 
e greateſt number of individuals; and W 
e moſt ſenſible manner. In whatever 
ountry therefore this relation is well and. 
quitably regulated, in that country the 
oor will be happy. Now how is the mat: 
er managed with us? Except apprentice- 
ips, the neceſſity of which, every one, at 
Walt ever father and mother, will acknows 
Age, as the beſt, if not the only practicable, - 
ay of gaining infiruction and ſkill,- ands. 
Which have their foundation in nature, be- 
uſe they have their foundation in che 

atural ignorance and imbecillity of youths _ 
cept theſe, ſervice -in England is, as hh 
ght to be, voluntary and by contract 
ur exchange of work for wage; an DT 1 
argain, in which each party has his rights, 
d- his redrefſs; wherein every ſervant: 
uſes his maſter. Can this be mended iE 
ill add, that a continuance of this connec 
on is frequently the foundation of ſo much 
utual kindneſs and attachment, that ver 
W friendſhips. are more cordial, QF; more 95 
acere ; chat it leaves oftentimes nothing 
ſervitude, except the name nor any di. 
3 l Famer) — 18 a INWICKY + 
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rich that ſhould render him diſſatisfied "ary 
his own? 


ſome men's imaginations would repreſen 


are dead. Their ſenſibilities are worn anc 


_ exiſtence. Hardly any thing can amufe, - 
rouſe, or gratify them. Whereas the po 
man, if ſomething extraordinary fall in 4 

way, comes to the repaſt with appetite ; 1 


__ courſe of moderation. and temperance: 
- quickneſs. of perception and delight, whicl 
the unreſtrained volupruar 


Whatever is habitual becomes ſm 


1 „ 


What then (for this is the fair way of cal 
culating) 3 is there in higher ſtations to placy 
againſt theſe advantages? What ho the 

man ſee in the life or condition of the 


Was there as * in und pleaſute 2x 
1 mean in the luxuries of eating — drink- 
ing, and other gratifications of that ſort, as 


there to be, but which no man's experien 
finds in them, 1 contend, that, even in theſl 
reſpects, the advantage is on the fide of the 
poor. The rich who addict themſelves tc 
indulgence loſe their reliſh, Their defirez 


tired. Hence they lead a languid, ſatiatec 


pleaſed and refreſhed; derives from his v 


ary pothe 
of. Habits of all kinds are ae che £ 


6 and nothing more. The Ju * 
| | ESTES : {13 27 "M1 
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1 
rious receive no greater pleaſures from their 
dainties, than the peaſant does from his 
homely fare. But here is the difference. 
he peaſant, whenever he goes abroad, finds 
a feaſt, whereas the epicure muſt be — 
tuouſſy entertained to eſcape diſguſt. They | 
who ſpend every day in diverſions, and they 
who go every day about their uſual buſts 
neſs, paſs|their time much alike. ' Attending 
to what they are about, wanting nothing, 
regretting nothing, they are both, whillt 
engaged, in a ſtate of eaſe; but then what- 
ever ſuſpends the purſuits of the man of 
diverſion diſtreſſes him, whereas to the la- 
bourer or the man of buſineſs every pauſe is 
a recreation. And this is a vaſt advantage 
which they poſſeſs who are trained and 
inured to a life of occupation, above the man 
who ſets up for a life of pleaſure. Variety is 
ſoon; exhauſted. © Novelty itſelf is no; longer 
new. Amuſements are become too familiar _ 
to delight, and he is in a ſituation in which 
Ihe can never change but for the worſe. 
Another article, which the Poor are age te | 
Fenvy in the rich, is their ce. Nom here 
ne they miſtake the matter totally. They eall 
Wination” caſe; whereas nothing is farthes 
ulfrom it. Reſt is eaſe.” Thanx is true. But no 
* e ed, Re e 
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16 0 
ooffirioa of labqut . It cannot ede be 
enjoyed, or even taltzd, except by thote who 
have known fatigue. The rich ſee, and not Mr: 
without envy, the refreſhmeat- and. pleaſure 
which reſt affords to the poor, and chuſe to, 
wonder that they cannot find the ſame en- 
joyment in being free from the neceſſity of tb 
working at all. They do not obſerve that Im 

this enjoyment muſt be purchaſed by pre- Im 
vious labour, and that he who will not pay pl 
the prices, cannot have the gratification. ſth 
Being without work is one thing; repoſing cc 
from work is another. The one is as tire« Wh 
ſome and inſipid, as the other is ſweet. and Yin 
- ſoothing. The one in general! is the fate of Noi 
the rich man, the other is the fortune of the jw 
poor. I have heard it ſaid that if the face th 
of happineſs can any where be ſeen, it is in ſth 
the ſummer evening of a country village. 
Where, after the labours of the day, each Ito 
man, at his door, with his chifaren, amongſt BS: 
his neighbours, feels his frame and his heart FE: 
at reſt, every thing about him pleaſed and Wal 
pleaſing, and a delight and complacency in fſco 
Lis ſenſations far beyond what either luxury ſn 
or diverſion can. a. The rich want this; fs 
and they want what they muſt never have. pr 
As to ſome. other things which the poor 
ar 1 to envy in * condition of rh 


„ 


of 


n ] 


rich, ſucbꝰ as their ſtate, their appeatandes Tg 
the grandeur of their houſes, dreis, equir: | 
page, and attendance; they only envy the 4 
rich theſe things, becauſe they do not Knew 
the rich. They have not opportunities ß 
n gow rey neglect and inſenſibi- 
lity the rich poſſeſs and rewind theſe things 
themſelves. If they could ſee the great 
man in his retirement, and in his actual 
manner of life, they would find him, f 
pleaſed at all, pleaſure. in ſome f 
thoſe. fample ; enjoyments which they ean 
command as well as he. They 1 find 
him amongſt his children, i in bs huſbandry; 
in his je purſuing ſome rural diverſion, | 
or occupied with ſome trifling exereiſe, 
which are all x gratifications, as much within - 
the raimirangd reach of the poor a as 
the rich; or rather more ſo. ety 
To: learn the art of contenrment;: is on 7 
o learn what happineſs actually conſiſts in. 
Senſual pleaſures add little to its ſubſtances | | 
Eaſe, if by that be meant exemption from 
abour, contributes nothing. One, however, 
onſtant ſpring of IE genre paths 5 . 
infallible e of chearful 
is the exereiſe of domeſtiq 
| lene of otyeRao end n 18. ndear- 
in our mile e, — b bo dur 
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friends. Now have the poor any alingies 
complain of here? Are they not ſurrounded If 
—4 their relatives as generally as others. 
poor man has his wife and children 
— him; and what has the rich mam 
more? - He has the ſame enjoyment: of 
_ their ſociety, the ſame ſolicitude for their 
welfare, the ſame pleaſure in their good 
__ qualities, improvement and ſucceſs: their 
connection with him is as ſtrict and inti- 
mate, their attachment as ſtrong, their gra- 
titude as warm. I have no propenſity to 
envy any one, leaſt of all the rich and g eat; 
but if I were diſpoſed to this weakneſs, the 
ſubject of my envy would be, a healthy 
young man, in full poſſeſſion of his frengeh 
and faculties, going forth in a morning to 
work for his wife and children, or bringing 1 
them home his earnings at night. 
But was difference of rank or fortune of 
more importance to perſonal happineſs than 
it is, it would be ill purchaſed by any ſud- 
den or violent change of condition. An 
alteration of circumſtances, which breaks up 
a man's habits of life, deprives him of his 
occupation, removes him from his ac- 
quaintance, may be called an elevation of | ti 
fortune, but hardly ever brings with it an] te 
addition of « * TR They to whom ac- b. 
s cidents | 
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a fooliſh diffipation, ſometimes by a 


confeſſions, that changes of chis ſort were 
not made for man. If any public diſ- 
turbance ſhould produce not an equality, 
(for chat is not the proper name to give it) 
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rich would loſe, but there is alſo this further 


dann to begin _ one point is certain, 
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clin of chis fort have e 
Foſſe chem to wither their expectatio 


they ate ſur to feel in th 
liſtielGieſs and 1 a conſciou 
ſolitude; VACANCY" and reſtraint, in the place 
of chearfulneſs, liberty, and eaſe. They iy 
to make up for what they have loſt, ſome= 
times by a beaftly ſortiſhnels, ſometimes by | 


ſloth; all which effects are only ſo many 


but à jumble of ranks and profeſſions - 
amongſt us, it is not only eri what che 


misfortune, that what the rich loſt the por 
would not gain. I (God knows) could not 
get my livelihood by labour, nor would\the 
labourer find any ſolace or enjoy ment in my 
ſtudies. If we were to exchange conditiens 
to-morrow, all the effect would be, that „e 
both ſhould be more miſerable, and the 
work of both be worſe done. Without deba- 
ting therefore, what might be very <iflcule - \ 

to decide, which of our two conditions was 


at ewe 
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ö that 
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chat it is beſt for each to remain 4 
o n. The change, and the only change: to 
be defired, is that gradual and; progreſſive 


improvement of our circumſtances; which 
i the natural fruit of ſucceſsful induſtty; 


when each year is ſomething better than the 


laſt ; when we are enabled to add to our 


little houſehold one article after another of 
new comfort or conveniency, as our profits 


increaſe, or our burthen becomes leſs; and, 
what is beſt of all, when we can afford, a8 
our ſtrength declines, to relax our Jabours 
or divide our cares. This may be look 

forward to, and is practicable, by great 


numbers, in a ſtate of public order and 


quiet, it is abſolutely impoſſible in N 


other. 


If in ls the different bm REY | 
of ſocial life we bring religion into the ac 


count, the argument is ſtill eaſier. Religion 
ſmooths all inequalities, becauſe it unfolds a 
proſpect which makes all earthly diſtinctions 


nothing. And I do allow that there are 


many caſes of fickneſs, affliction, and diſ- 
treſs, which Chriſtianity alone can comfort. 
But in eſtimating the mere diverſities of ſta- 


tion and civil condition, I have not thought | 
it neceſſary to introduce religion into the 
RT at al}, becauſe 1 contend, Shat: the 


"* man 
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man who maurmurs and repined, 5 en Be 


has nothing to murmür and repine abqd 
but the mere want of indej ependet t 'propert: 2 


is not only irreligious, dur il founded and | 


unreaſonable in his complaint; and hat he 


[| would: find; did he know the "truth! and 


conſider his caſe: fairly, that A life of jabgor, 
| ſuch I mean as is led by the HAbouring part 
of mankind in this\coutitry; h $ advantages 
in it, which compenſate all its inconvenlen 


cies. When compared with the life of the 


rich, it is better in theſe important reſpeds. 
7 Bt: ſupplies employment, f it promotes activi 


It keeps the body in better health, the mind 2 


more engaged, and, of courſe, more quiet, 
It is more ſenſible of eaſe, more ſuſceptible 
| of pleaſure. It is attended with greater ala- 

crity of ſpirits,.a more conſtant chearfulneſs 


and ſerenity of temper, It affords eaſier 
and more certain methods of ſending chil- 
dren into the world in fituations ſuited to 


their habits and expectations. It is free 
from many heavy anxieties which rich men 
feel; it is fraught with many ſources of de- 
light which they want. 


If to theſe reaſons for contentment al | 


| reflecting huſbandman or artificer adds 


another very material one, that changes of 


| condition, which. are attended with a break- 


ing 
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ing up and ſacrifice of our ancient. cour 
10 habit of living, never can be productive 
of happineſs, he will perceive, | 
to covet the ſtations or fortunes of the rich; 
or ſo however to covet them, as to wiſh to 
ſeize them by force, or through the medium 
of public uprore and confuſion, is not only 
wickedneſs, but folly ; as miſtaken in the 
end, as in the means; that it is not only ta 
venture, out to ſea in 4 n, * * en 0 
. | ip 
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